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PROCRASTINATION. 


STORY of SOPHIA SPARKLE. 
Sir, 
M's SPARKLE entered life with advantages that 
i few women are possessed of, a lovely person, and an 
affluent fortune might be said to be her Jeast recommenda- 
tions ; possessed of a generous and feeling heart, of an excel- 
lent understanding, and no small portion of wit, she was (un- 
fortunately for herself) but too generally admired ; the great 
fault of her temper was, an excessive indolence ; her educa- 
tion had been strictly moral, and when she first entered the 
gay world, she saw many things that she highly disapproved, 
and was firmly resolved not to practise; gaming, for instance, 
appeared to her in the light of an odious vice, and she deter- 
mined never to become a gamester; her obsolete ideas and 
old-fashioned prejudices were laughed at by her gay compa- 
nions ; one of them, in particular, Miss Modelove, was deter- 
mined to have the honour of eradicating from the mind of 
Sophia Sparkle such absurd notions. Miss Modelove was 
possessed of an excellent memory, and she was beside, pas- 
sionately fond of argument; all that she said, however, in de- 
fence of her opinious, could have been very easily refuted, but 
Sophia hated trouble, and her friend persevered in returning to 
the subject, ‘till merely to avoid being hummed, she thought it 
Was necessary to adopt, in some degree, the manners of peo- 
ple that she was obliged to associate with; the idea, indeed, 
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once or twice presented itself to her, of endeavouring to make 
Miss Modelove (of whom she was very fond) a convert to her 
sentiment, but as she foresaw that that was an undertaking 
which she could not hope speedily to accomplish, she deter- 
mined to put it off ‘till some other time. 

Though she merely played in compliance with the dictates 
of fashion, yet it happened, by some means or other, that she 
was drawn in tolose more money than her income (ample as it 
was) could bear; a pecuniary embarrassment to her was equally 
new and terrible, and it cost her so much time and trouble in 
thinking how to extricate herself, that she resolved to re- 
nounce gaming entirely. Her friend, Miss Modelove, on 
learning her situation, persuaded her once more to try her for- 
tune ; the fickle goddess was this time propitious, she reco- 
vered her losses, aud won a large sum beside ; reason, however, 
whispered that this might not always be the case, and she de- 
termined to keep her resolution of reforming; only it would be 
so very troublesome to do it just then, that she fancied herself 
oblized to defer it till some other time. 

I have said that Sophia was possessed of a lovely person; 
the eeneral admiration that she met with, rendered her (as far 
as her temper would allow) a coquet; it gave her no trouble 
to dispense a few nods and smiles amongst a crowd of adorers ; 
affability and condescension were indeed natural to her dis- 
position, and incessant flattery amused her, and prevented her 
having the plague of thinking how she should employ her 
time; a proposal of marriage made her by a gentleman, to 
whom she had given the greatest encouragement, but whom 
she was not by any means inclined to marry, roused ber from 
the indulgence of her passion for admiration. He was an 
amiable aid sensible man, and hurt as he was at her conduct 
to himself, he yet thought that she was worthy of being rescued 
from a carcer of folly; he represented her conduct in such 
strong colours, that it revived all her carly impressions; “ [ 
will no longer indulge myself,” said she mentally, “ in a pur- 
suit so dangerous and unworthy.” She persevered in her re- 
solution for a whole day; the next night she went to the 
opera, and saw, for the first time, Sir George Bloomfield ; no- 
thing could be bandsomer than this gentleman’s person, or 
were amiable than his manners; he was just returned from 
France, and he spoke in raptures of the Parisian belles. So- 
phia could not resist the pleasure of letting him see her power 
over several elegant men that crowded round her, and never 
had she been more profuse of those littl nameless attentions 
that a coquet knows so well how to bestow; it is true, that 
when she returned home, she felt heartily ashamed of not 
having kept her resolution. “ But it is unpossible,” thought 
she, “ toalter one’s conduct all at once; 1 must begin by de- 
grees. 
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grees.” It happened, however, that she never did begin, and 
when her intention of doing so came across her mind, she 
quieted her conscience with her old salvo, that she would cer- 
tainly doit some other time. 

Notwithstanding her coguetry was so generally known, yet 
her fortune and person >rocured her many une ‘xeeptionable 
offers of marriage ; to marry some time or other was her seri- 
ous intention, but she was determined to be very particular in 
her choice of a husband; she meant also to make a material 
change in her mode of life, and she thought that it was as well 
not to be in avy hurry to put on the fetters of Hymen. A life 
of dissipation is particularly unfavourable to beauty, and at 
five and twenty, Sophia began to look like a damsel 


‘ Withering on the virgin thorn.” 


“ | protest,” cried she, one morning, as she surveyed herself 
in the glass, “ I growa perfect fright; I absolutely look like ¢ 
spectre without rouge ; | would not have a male creature see 
me at this moment for the universe; | have really no time to 
lose, and [ will positively marry.” 

The next day she received a summons from a maiden aunt 
in the country, from whom she bad very considerable expec- 
tations, and who was at the point of death; she immediately 
left London for the old lady’s mansion in Wales, and on ber 
arrival she found her aunt out of danger; but Mrs. Oldcastle 
was so delighied to see her niece, that she would not part with 
her in a hurry, and Sc phia spent three months in Wales. Du- 
ring this time she panei red her flesh and complexion ; her 
glass no longer told her disagreeable truths, and she retu ined 
to London as handsome as ever ; sie was again surrounded by 
admirers, and her resolution to get married was to be put in 
practice some other time. 

Nearly five years more passed away, and she began to be 
deserted by the g iddy throng that had fluttered round her ; 
poor Sophia had now indeed no time to lose, but she had not 
now, as formerly, her clioice of lovers, and she hastily fixed 
on Mr. Squander, who bad been a dangler of her’s for years ; 
he was good-humoured and seus sible, but thoughtless and ex- 
travagaul to excess; a pru lent wile might have reforme: lhim, 
but he was the most unfit busband in the world for S« ophia. 
During the honey-moon they were, however, very happy, and 
would perhaps have | remained so, hac 1 Mr. Squander possessed 
the riches of Cresus ; but his fortune was very y small, and Mus, 

Squandes soon involved 1 bie ; indeed the fault was vot altoge- 
ther on her side, for his disposition was but too similar io ber 
own ; he remonstrated, however, and she promiscd to be more 
prudent in future; but such was the force of habit, that her 
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prudential resolutions were constantly put off to some other 
time. 

From that period to the present (which is now some years) 
her life has been a constant scene of uneasiness ; her spirit, nae 
turally noble and generous, has been narrowed by a succes- 
sion of pecuntary embarrassments, and her heart hardened to 
the commission of innumerable acts of meanness and dupli- 
city, from which she would have shrunk with horror. Though 
possessed of a disposition and talents that might have ren- 
dered her a blessing to herself and others, she is literally 
even worse than useless, and her whole time is occupied in 
dissipation which she cannot enjoy, or in forming plans to 
evade the payment of debts which she ought never to have 
contracted. 

I did at one time entertain a hope that she would at length 
awake to reason and to feeling. Mr. Squander, who possesses 
greater vigour of mind than his wife, made her a proposal of 
reiiring, at least for a few years, into the country. She was 
thea but just recovered from a lying-in, and a variety of cir- 
cum «a. <~s induced her to think seriously of complying with 
his wishes ; she had two children, both girls, and she ceter- 
miaed co occupy herself in their education. Madame de Gen- 
jis, and ail the other celebrated writers, who have undertaken 
to form the infant mind, were consulted ; and Mrs. Squander 
fancied herself asecond Madame d’Almane, retiring from the 
gaictics of life for the sake of her children ; but unfortunately, 
before this heroic plan was put in execution, an uncle of Mr. 
Squiu-ler’s returned from abroad, and had scarcely done so 
when he died, bequeathing to his nephew a few thousands, 
which extricated them from their difficulties for that time. 

The career of dissipation was resumed with avidity; aud 
when I mentioned to Mrs. Squander my surprise at her re- 
maining in London, she assured me that it was by no means 
her intention to dv so; she ran on with a fine florid speech 
about the pleasures of the country, the tranquil delights of 
which were, she declared, in her opinion, far superior to all 
to ell the joys of dissipation. 

« And why,” said I, “ do not you hasten to enjoy them ?” 

“ Because,” returned she, “ we cannot always do as we 
would; [ assure you, | am dying with impatience to leave 
Loudon, and have repeatedly strove to remonstrate with Mr, 
Squander upon the subject, but he always puts me off ‘tll 
some other time.” 

{ saw by her manner that this was merely an excuse for 
breaking her resolution ; it would, indeed, have been well for 
her if she had the fortitude to keep it, since in a short time 
they became again embarrassed in their circumstances, and 
have remained so to the present hour. 

The 
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The review which I took of Mrs. Squander’s history occa- 
sioned me many serious reflections, but as 1 do not think they 
would be very amusing either to you, Mr. Editor, or to your 
readers, I shall hasten to subscribe myself 

Your very humble servant, 


MARIA MEANWELL. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 
General Observations on the Dresses of Persons of Tuste. 
[From La Belle Assemblee, of the present Month, February, 1811.] 


No. 1. 
WALKING DRESS. 


A. Pelisse of scarlet Merino cloth, buttoned down the front 
£\X and up the arm with sinall gold buttons ; tbe collar and 
cuffs of purple velvet; but during the wourning, of black, 
striped with scarlet; an ermine tippet pointed in the back, 
and muffs of the same. A bonnet of scarlet cloth, turned up 
with velvet, and formed to come over the face; the veil passed 
through the front, and brought round the neck. Boots of scar- 
let cloth trimmed with velvet. 


No. 2. 


EVENING FULL DRESS. 


A round dress of white satin, sloped up in front ; with small 
train ornamented round the bottom with velvet in ascroll 
pattern, vandyked at the edges, and dotted with black che- 
nille ; the velvet during the mourning should be grey or scar 
let; the bosom, girdle, and sleeves of this dress are orna- 
meuted to correspond, in the form exhibited in the plate. A 
turban cap of white satin, looped with pearls, and edged with 
velvet s the hair combed fall, over the face, curled in thick flat 
curls, divided on the forchead. Necklace, ear-rings, and brace- 
Jets of gold and pearls blended. White kid shoes and gloves; 
fan of white crape and gold, 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


The mourning for the late Princess Amelia does not expire 
until the 11th of the present month, and the court has ex- 
tended it three weeks beyond that period, in complement to 
the deceased queen of Vrance, 
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As the mourning habit admits but of small variation, we 
have again but little of novelty to communicate. The few 
remarks we have to make respect only the form of the dresses, 
and of those articles that compose them, which are considered 
as most correspondent to the order issued by the court. 

Were we to detail the different dresses worn by numbers of 
people, we might still fill our pages with the enumeration of 
variciies, and hold up something of gaiety, though not of 
splendour ; but those who compose the court, or are connected 
with it, and are therefore the surest models of fashion, afford 
us no such source ; they still continue to adhere to their sable 
garments. 

In morning dresses black sarsnets or lustres, either high in 
the neck with crape ruff, or in the pelicse or wrap form, secm 
most prevailing, buttoned down the front. 

For dinner dresses, the loug sleeves of sarsnet give place to 
those of crape; the bosom is cut down, and the neck shaded 
by a small tippet of white crape or lace; in public, tippets of 
swansdown are very numerous; but the parade sable seems 
the most admired, and best adapted to the smoky atinosphere 
of the metropolis. 

Evening dresses are most elegantly appropriate when made 
of black crape, and worn over white satin. We have also 
been compelled to admire those in grey crape, trimmed with 
white bugles ; black lace dresses are also very frequent, but 
they are not mourning. Gold is much worn on the head, 
either in the form of bands or nets ; pearls also, in every de- 
vice, are very generally worn, and contrast extremely well with 
the mourning garb. 

For the promeuade, cloaks in searle: Merino, or grey cloth, 
black velvet pelisses, lined with grey sarsnet, wrapped plain 
over with sable tippets ; Spanish hats in velvet, or cottage bon- 
nets in black, grey, or scarlet cloth, or scarlet. 

In respect to the fashion for jewellery, all ornaments, whe- 
ther rings, necklaces, ear-rings, brooches, buckles, &c. are 
worn much smaller. 

There are no colours worn but black, grey, or sarsnet. 





Por tue Werxty ENterrainer,. 
Advice to Jane Curtos, in answer to her Complaint, in- 
serted Page 6}. 
Mrs. Curios, 
VER my pipe this evening lL have read the progress of 
Mr. Curios’s malady, and as you wish for adyice upon 
the 
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the subject, I shall freely give it, as it may be the means of 
extricating you from the troubles you mention. In the first 
place burn, or otherwise destroy, (but without Mr. Curios’s 
immediate knowledge) all those butterflies, swallow-tail butter- 
flies, insects, &c. &c. After this prudent step is taken, you will 
naturally experience a storm, for Mr. C. expressing his irrepa- 
rable loss, and your negligence, Xe. Take no notice of this 
rill a calm commences, though it be a sullen one, but then 
point out to him the impropriety of grieving over a few dead 
insects ; ask-him if the whole, even with their cases, would 
pay any of your bills, which you have received during his ab- 
sence from different tradesmen. Then, with that infatuating 
something peculiar to your sex, point out the absurdity of such 
a@ pursuit to a person in his situation of life, and the ruin that 
must inevitably ensue. If the mode which IL have pointed 
out should unfortunately be without effect, the best advice I 
can give is to. advise Mrs. C. to get some person to procure for 
Mr. Curios a situation in St. Luke’s Hospital, London, where, 
probably, the-discipline of the place may expel the mania with 
which Mr. C. seems particularly affected. 
Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 


NEMO. 
January 28, 1811. 





ESSAY on the MODERN GENTLEMAN, 





ae 
“ Lruges consumere nati. 





“« Born 
Merely to eat up the corn.” 


Warts. 


Ser observation of the negro, that “ Boccarora (the 
white man) make de black man workee, make de horse 
workee, make de ox workee, make ebery ting workee ; ouly 
de hog. He, de hog, no workee ; he eat, he drink, he walk 
about, he go to sleep when he please, he libb like a gentleman,” 
will, perhaps, apply better in this age than at any former 
period. The gentleman of the old school was a hearty, 
robust, drinking gentleman ; his employment was chietly 
with his’ stewards and his tenants ; and his amusements at 
the tavern, the playhouse, and the brothel ; from whence he 
escaped without much injury to his morals, and was too 
stout and tough a subject to suffer much from excess. The 
virtues of the gentleman of the old school were honesty, 
hospitality, benevolence, loyalty, and courage ; like a noble 
horse, 
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horse, he had many curvets and capers, but he had no 
vice. 

Let us see how much nearer the comparison of the negro 
approaches to the character of the gentleman of the present 
day ? Is he not as grovelling, as selfish, as stupid, and as lazy, 
as any one swine you might pick out from a herd : for in- 
stance, now, the Honourable Mr. Torpid. ‘The Honourable 
Mr. Tospid i is just entering his breakfast-room, wrapped up 
in an immense great coat, “three spotted handkerchiefs about 
his neck, and shippers on his feet, at the hour of two in 
the afternoon. Mr. Torpid moves to the sofa, on which he 
reclines, and contrives, with some difficalty, to take a gold 
snufi-box from the table, placed there ready, among several 
others. The Morning Post next attracts his notice ; which, 
after his valet has helped him to a cup of tea, he pre- 
pares to look at. ‘The debates are too long to read; the 
city news'is shockingly vulgar ; the brevier type is too small 
for his optics; and the large pica alone claims his attention ; 
such as, “ We stop the press,” &c. Mr. Torpid, at the s scime 
time, manages to fix a piece of buttered roll between his teeth, 
and with some difficulty, by stooping to it, to swallow his tea, 
During this occupation, Mr. Torpid looks as stupid as his 
friend “the e hog, and he is full as selfish and as idle, for company 
would bea bore to this pig, and occupation a dreadful fatigue. 
This modern gentleman next sees, by necessity, his lawyer, 
and settles about a loan; and next are introduced some 
hungry tradespeople, whom he grunts at, and dismisses without 
payment : and now the visiting-cards (for the gentleman is 
not at home) are announced, and laid on the table; and 
next the dinner-card, over which Mr. ‘Torpid stares for 
some moments, and orders eight or ten different dishes, pro- 
bably for himself. By the help of his valet, Mr. Torpid 
next contrives to dress for riding, or rather for walking, his 


horse, whose equestrian excursions extend from one end of 


Bond-street to the other, Piccadilly, and St. James’s. 

The Honourable Mr. Torpid returns at six to dress for 
dinner, which is managed with the same sullen serenity ; 
and then he sits down alone, or with one or two pigs of the 
same breed, when he swallows tumblers of hermitage and 
hock, and eats of every dish. During this time there is no 
conversation, nor any thing said (in case he bas company) 
but “ wine;” which monosyllable means, that he intends 
you should take a glass with him, but which intimation requires 
only to be answered with a nod, when the business is done, and 
then for another feed. 

And now the modern geutleman completes his resemblance 
to the swine, by swallowing the lees and dregs of the grape, 
mixed and manufactured with brandy and sloe-juice, and 
called 
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called port too; for, in these unhappy times, nO Man can 
calculate on the purity of bis cellar. However, he drinks 
from habit, and claret succeeds, something better and much 
dearer ; and coffee and cranbanbury sums up the hole. 

The chariot, or a hack, is next ordered ; and the modern 
gentleman is removed to the opera, where he lounges in some 
favourite box, or moves up and down the pit. “ He walk 
about,” “ he go to sleep,” until the curtain falling reminds him 
that he cau finish the evening at Madame D ’s, at the 
Baroness M——’s, or at another playhouse, where he can 
piddle a little at hazard, and win or lose a great deal without 
much fatigue. This over, about two or three o'clock the 
modern gentleman returns home to bed, without having been 
of the least use to himself, to others, or to his country. The 
modern gentleman has no occasion to lament that he has lost 
a day ; every day is lost to him, aud the distinction would fail. 
The modern gentleman is a pig dressed out with bells and 
tassels, but he is but a swine after all. 

G. B. 








Mr. Hamilton's Account of a Visit to Elfi Bey, near Es 
Souan, in Egypt. 


y HEN we made our second visit to Eli Bey, we found 

him encamped about a league above his first position 
at Schiment Elwah, in a district called Debode. ‘This name is 
given to a narrow slip of cultivable land on each side of the 
desert, varying from 50 to 500 yards in breadth. ‘The Doura we 
found just ripe; barley had been sown about ten ‘days, for 
which the soil had been divided into small squares, for the 
convenience of watering from the channels which surrounded 
them. We found that the river, at this distance above the 
cataracts, had already fallen six and thirty feet, though at 
Assouan the fall was not yet of more than 15 feet. The 
river. was about a quarter of a mile broad, with a current 
“ deep, majestic, smooth, and strong,” uninterrupted by rocks, 
and forming a striking contrast with the turbulence below. 
In the few villages we passed, the people were civil, offered us 
youurt *, and saluted us cordially with the Salam alcikoum— 
Health be to you! As all the male inhabitants were at work in 
the fields, the women would rush from their cottages, built of 
mud bricks, or loose stones, to stare at us: these were unveiled, 
vut had a kind of hood which they could draw over their faces 

Vol. 51. R at 
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A preparation of milk peculiar tothe Levant, and a very favourite 
food with ‘lurks aud Arabs of all ranks. 
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at pleasure. The right nostril was picreed with a brass ring, 
and they were laden with necklaces, and bracelets of beads, 
shells, and small bones. ‘Their hair dressed in front and at 
the sides in small short ringlets, plaistered with butter or other 
grease. 

We found the Bey sitting on the ground at the door of his 
tent, giving directions tothree or four of the Bichare Arabs, 
who were attendanton his camp,and whom he used as sc outsand 
spies. He seemed to treat them with much condescension, and 
it was evident that he considered himself us very dependent 
on them for his safety and subsistence. They wore a long 
straight sword, which they held in both hands behind thei 
backs 3 some had for shoes a piece of thick leather tied 
under the sole of their feet; but they were in general bare- 
focted, and their only clothing a plain coarse linen shirt, 
which re ached tothe knees. With this light apparel it was 
natural that the first remark they made on us, the first Luro- 
peans they had ever seen, should be on our superfluous dress, 
our gold buttons, our hats, aud oihcr parts of our cloathing, 
so strange to them. In return, however, we we:e surprised to 
find the dress of their hair the original of what appears sueh a 
very extraordinary proj ction on Sale chia all the hea dd of the 
great sphinx near the pyramids of Gizeh; this is more or less 
common among all the original inhabitants immediate ly south 
of the cataracts, and issiinply the side hair frizzed out very 
thick, and stiffened with grease. ‘They are, like all other Arabs, 
extremely gree aly of mone y> the endot theirac tivity ,inge nuity, 
parsimony, aud cunning -qualitic s they chiefly excel in. While 
we were talking with the in, they were in the attitude of dart- 
ing from us, as if torun for a wager; and as soon as they had 
received a small present, they disappeared in an instant, to 
advance three or four days journey into the desert, and bring 
the Bey news of the arrival of the summer caravan. ‘The 
prospect of imposing on ita heavy contribution for the grant 
of a tree passage bein gy his principal consolation for being 
driven so far to the south, away from the resources and wealth 
of Egypt. 

Our conversations with the Bey were carried on by the assis- 
tance of a Greek, high in bis confidence and service, known 
there by the name of [brahim Niachef: he was one of three 
brothers, natives of Zante, braziers by trade, who came to 
Egypt as adventurers ; and being naturally endowed with the 
quickness and spirit of Zantiotes, they soon gained the confi- 
dence of Murat Bey, to whese family they attached them- 
selves. One of them, now known by the name of Llussein 
Bey, attained the highest honours in the Mamaluke aristocracy, 
though he has never been invested with the pellise by the 
Pasha of Ec gypt, a necessary ceremouy for the establishment 
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of his rank. Ibrahim, being probably the best brazier of the 
three, became chief engineer, and master of the ordnance to 
Murat Bey. The third brother, more enterprising than the 
others, having attached to his person a considerable number of 
dependeuis, amassed some wealth, and made a powerful 
party among the Beys, took advantage of a moment of confu- 
sion and revolution in the kingdom of Dartour, and marched 
thither with some thousand armed horsemen, and with the 
means of levying a Jarge body of the natives ; by the assis- 
tance of the Greek artisans and mechanics he took with him, 
he founded four pieces of cannon, and waged a successful war 
for some time against the king of Darfour. Atthe time of the 
French invasion, Murat Bey was on the point of sending him a 
thousand chosen Mamalukes, who would have enabled him to 
strike adecisive blow, and would have seated him on the throne. 
But this event deprived him of a reintorcement be was in need 
of ; and his troops gradually wasting away, he retreated toa defile 
among the mountains; where, being lett unmolested by the king, 
he in a short time succeeded in conciliating, by affable manners 
and goud offices, the wandering tribes in the neighbourhood, 
He built them a mosque as aplace of worship, without incurring 
any suspicion ; but, as soon as he had completed the building, 
he converted it into a fortress, mounted bis guns, again set at 
defiance the power of Dariour, and made every preparation 
for a renewal of the contest, whenever a more favourable turn 
of affairs in Egypt should enable him to take the field with 
recruited strength. 

As one principal object we had in view was to penetrate as 
far as we could into the country above the cataracts, we wished 
if possible to pass them with the smallest of our boats. For this 
purpose we embarked in it at Es Souan the 22d of November ; 
and, having a strong northerly breeze in our favour, we soon 
passed the limits of the ancient town. We had not, however, 
procecded above half a mile further, when we found ourselves 
in the midst of rocky islands, which it was in many places 
extremely diflicuit to avoid, and where we were frequently in 
imminent danger of being dashed against the rocks ; the falls 
otf water were rapid, and in adverse directions, aud thechannels 
very narrow ; the meeting of contrary currents formed eddies 
which would have swamped a smaller boat, and which placed 
Us in the most critical situation. by main streugth of Oats, 
and with all sai!s set, we continued to advance, and were able 
to pass several of these rapids ; when at last the current be- 
came so wuch too powettul for the boat, that though it blew 
hard, and we had six oars out, we scarcely made auy way. In 
this Situation, as there were no Hopes of sucec $3, and every 
chance of being Griven against a rock, we Judged it most 
prudent to return ; this was a diflicult manocuvre ; fortunately 
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our reis and crew were good, and we had need of all their 
activity and skill. We were however soon landed in safety 
on a sandy beach on the eastern shore, whence we explored a 
dry and rocky bed, in which the Nile-flows during the inunda- 
tion, and which is the course that the boats take, which then 
ascend the river with comparative facility ; the granite islets 
are then a considerable depth below the surface of the water, 
and the north wind is in that season stronger and less variable. 
From the upper extremity of this channel we had a vitw of 
the celebrated cataracts of Syene, which are formed by a 
great number of granite rocks crossing the bed of the river, 
here nearly a mile and a half broad: these rocks do not appear 
when the water is at the highest, and then there is no fall, 
only a very rapid current. When the river is quite low, they 
will of course form as many falls, or cascades, as there are 
channels between the rocks, which occasion a constant clash 
or din to be heard at the distance of several leagues. Cicero 
says, the inhabitants in the neighbourhood were deafened by the 
noise ; and several persons with whom we conversed assured us 
of this fact. We certainly observed that they were particularly 
dull of hearing. On rejoining our boat we returned by an 
eastern passage, by which we avoided the islands, but which is 
impracticable in going up, as, in the few difficult passes, the 
high mountains to the north and west frequently occasion 
dangerous and critical calms. 

Passing with our boat to the west of Elephantine, we landed 
on the west bank of the river, and walked a mile over the sands 
up toan old Coptic monastery called Deir el Garbie, which ap- 
pears to have been once well inhabited and endowed. It is de- 
fended by a handsome outer wall of hewn stone ; but has 
long been entirely deserted. We found among the ruins 
the fragment of a Greek inscription, with the name of 
Diocletian. 

Foiled in this attempt to pass the cataracts with our boat, 
we had endeavoured, when on our second visit to Elfi Bey, to 
dispose him to assist us on our journey onward by land. [le 
called a native of Derde, one of the most considerable towns 
on this side of Lbrim, and questioned him as to the practica- 
bility of the undertaking. We were concerned to receive 
from him every kind of discouraging information, from the 
difficulty of the roads, aud the inhospitality of the inhabi 
tants. A shexb of the Ababde repeated the same thing, and 
described the several narrow passes of the Nile, where the 
mountains approaching each other from the east and west, 
place every boat that attempts the passage at the mercy of 
wie inhabitants; some of whom at these spots are armed 
with muskets. The Bey also added, that, as yet, the people 
higher up are extremely disinclined to the introduction of any 
foreigners 
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foreigners Whatever among them, and assured us, that about 
eight years ago, Hassan Bey Gedaoui, then ia Upper Egypt,and 
exiled frou Cairo by Muratand Lbrahim, had sent 40 of his 
best Mamalukes among them, who were ali put to the sword. 
Many other alarming stories of this kind were added, and 
tremendous descriptions of the danger of the rocks, the 
cataracts, and the people; most of them probably unfounded, 
but ali tending equally to show that none whom we had con- 
sulted intended to let us advance any further. One added, 
that had it not been for the Bey’s presence, they should not 
even have allowed us to penetrate thus far. Some of these 
difficulties we owed to our escort of English soldiers, which, 
as its first movements alarmed Elfi, and drove him beyond 
the cataracts, had now spread the alarm over the whole of 
the upper country. The inhabitants had declared, that as 
they have not for a long time submitted to the Turks, have 
never acknowledged the sovereignty of the Mamalukes, and 
were never visited by the French, so they are determined to 
prevent all approaches of the English ; aud at last the man 
who gave us this account, in answer to our further instances, 
said, “ If they will go, let them go; but they must take their 
chance, and be answerable for their own safety.” 





Disposition and precalent Customs of the Inhabitants of 


Brazil. 
[From Dr. Grant’s History of that Country.] 


|S orate enna universally prevailed among the natives, 
and before distrust and suspicion were introduced into 
their minds by the conduct of the Europeans, strangers were 
every where received among them with kindness and civility, 
Wherever they came, they were surrounded by the women, 
who washed their feet, and welcomed them with expressions 
of the greatest kindness. Neither expence nor trouble was 
spared in their entertainment, aod it would have been re- 
garded as an unpardonabie insult, had they left the family in 
which they were first received, in hopes of better accommo- 
dation, 

While their hospitality was thus exercised towards strangers, 
they received their friends, after a long journey, with open arms 
and tears, beating their foreheads against their breasts, in re- 
membrauce of the misfortunes they had sustained during their 
absence. 

A community of goods genera'ly prevails among rude and 
bavage tribes, but at the period of which we are — the 
sra- 
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Brazilians were so far advanced in civilization, as to have ace 
quired pretty correct ideas concerning property. When any 
one cultivated a field, he alone was entitled to its produce, 
When a family undertook a fishing or hunting excursion, they 
only shared the spoils with the cavique, or those of their rela- 
tions who were confined at home by sickness; and he who en- 
eroached on what was thus caught, was sure to incur an ex- 
emplary punishment. 

They have no method of reckoning time, but they keep an 
account of their age by laying upa chesnut for every ye ar, 
beginning the computation of their year with the rising of a 
star called taku, or the ratn-star. 

Many distempers which are common in Europe are un- 
known among the natives of Biazi!. They use only simple re- 
medies, and deride our multiform compositions. ‘They e mploy 
scarification, and draw blood from the part by suction with 
horn cups ; for that purpose they use, instead of a lancet, the 
tooth of a jamprey, termed by them kakaon, without which 
they never stir sheoed. As soon as any of their friends or re- 
Jatives fall sick, they all assemble, each recommeniing that re- 
medy which from his own experience appears to him likely to 
prove successful, Sometimes, instead of the horn cups, they 
have recourse to suction with their mouths, by which me ans 
they affirm they draw all the ill-hamours from the diseased part. 
According to Nicuhoff, when every thing fails, and the reco- 
very of the patient is despaired of, they proceed to dispatch 
him with their clubs, regarding it as more glorious to be thus 
delivered from their misery, than suffered to linger out a pain- 
fui existence. 

Such were the Brazilians at the period their country was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese; a tractable and ingenious people, 
ready to learn any art or science they might have been inclined 
to introduce among them. ‘They were, it is true, not much 
disposed to labour, for their desires were few and easily grati- 
fied. While they were treated with kindness, they oflered no 
objections to the occupation of lands by the strangers, wher- 
ever they might chuse. 





Account of the Paraguay Herb Mate, and the Mode of 
taking an Infusion of i 
[From a recent Publication, entitled Notes on tLe Viceroyalty of La 


Plata.] 


‘ 


y I HIE conrt-yards in Monte Video are adorned with tubs 
and flower-pots filled with the various shrubs and plants 
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of thecountry. At the sides, raised about two feet from the 
ground, are beds of earth, in which orange-trees, lemon-trees, 
and grape-vines are planted. There is usually a frame sus- 
pended across the roof for the support of the vine, which 
gives a shelter, and in the suinmer season forms a delicious 
shade, with clusters of grapes hanging down. The senses are 
thus refreshed, and the air delightfully cooled and perfumed 
by the fragrance. Under this shade the morning and evening 
is usually passed, and the dinner table often spread in sultry 
weather. Beneath the covert of these vines the men spend 
their hours in conversation and smoking. ‘The women at 
their needics, thrumming the guiiar, or taking their favourite 
mate. 

‘To the use of this herb the inhabitants are universally and 
immoderately addicted. It is not entirely confined to the na- 
tives of the country, but strangers, and those trom Old Spain, 
after living some time among them, become equally fond of 
it. It serves them for breakiast, the ase of tea, coffee, and 
chocolate, being uncominon in families. They seldom take 
any thing in the morning besides this herb, which they drink 
as soon as they rise, and at all hours of the day, frequently 
even at theic meals. They never eat until they have first re- 
freshed themselves by sucking their beioved beverage. 

Phe manner in which it is taken is not perfectly consonant 
with European ideas of delicacy. Instead of drinking it as we 
take tea, they put the plant into a calabash, sometimes 
mounted with silver,and pour boiling water upon it ; many pre- 
fer it mixed with sugar and milk. The vessel out of which 
it is drank, is called a mate; from which the same name is 
a'so vulgarly given to the plant. The real name, however, is 
Paraguay, as it is chiefly produced in that extensive province. 
A globular cup, or goblet of silver placed on a high stand of 
the same metal, is commonly made use of among the richer 
class, Hot as it is,and it is usually enough soto scald the tongue 
of an European, they drink it, summer as well as winter, the 
instant that the water is poured in from the kettle. ‘The in- 
fusion is sucked through a silver tube. The end which is put 
into the cup is swelled into a bulb with a pumber of small 
holes perforated through it like a strainer to keep the fioating 
fragments from coming through. ‘The liquor ts thus drank 
without swallowing the leaves of the plant. A whole family 
or a large party is supplied from the same bowl and with the 
sane tube. ‘They suck, one after the other, as it is passed from 
hand to hand, far from considering it a breach of decorum, 
and without any of those sentiments of repugnance with 
which an European is usually infected. After the liquor is 
drank by one, a second infusion of hot water is poured upon 
the plant that remains in the cup, for the use of another. This 
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is often repeated five or six times withont adding a fresh quan- 
tity of the herb, which retains its strength and taste for e long 
while before it is exhausted. The use of this plant is univer- 
sal, being confined to no class. The slave drinks it as well as 
his master, and usually out of the same vessel too. The taste 
is not unpleasant, and when mixed like tea it is very good. 
From the manner in which it is drank, [ did not get mach ad- 
dicted to it. 

This famous herb is thought by the natives to be endowed 
with a great number of medicinal virtues. I do not however 
imagine that its good qualities are so numerous as is said, 
Were credit given to their assertions it would be a sovereign 
remedy for every disease. It is, without doubt, a strong diure- 
tic, and the leaves when outwardly applied to wounds are ex- 
tremely efficacious. Tie leaf is in shape somewhat similar to 
that of the orange. limmense quantities of this plaat are sent 
annually to Peru, and exported from Paraguay into all other 
parts of the Spanish dominions. 





Extraordinary Fox-Chace. 


‘OME time since, after.a most excellent chace with the 
Boyne harriers, the fox was taken alive. Upon examining 

the animal, it was discovered that he had been bitten in the 
foot, and was consequently lame ; the huotsman was therefore 
ordered to turn him into his earth, as he had afforded so much 
sport; his ears were again marked, and he was accordingly let 
into his former earth, at Mr. R. M‘Guire’s cover, Crowhawn. 
Ono Monday, the 14th, they drew Dowth. A fox broke cover, 
and, after a sharp, short, and decisive run, he was taken alive. 
The gentlemen were surprised to recognise their old acquain- 
tance. On Friday, the 18th, this same fox was shaken at 
Crufty-hill ; he set off ata gentle pace at first for Shallon, 
then rapidly traversed ; passed the open earths at Kock bellow, 
and flew with increasing speed to Smithstown ; already we ob- 
served some of the sportsmen to fall back ; he now traversed 
again, and with the swiftness of an arrow, glanced by Julian- 
stown, across the great turnpike-road ; although the day was 
not favourable, and a number of passengers upon the road, 
these fine hounds did not experience any check ; he now made 
for Ninoh; as he crossed the road, he passed through the 
midst of a flock of sheep, and here the pack were foiled to a 
fault; there was but little scent, and the impending clouds and 
falling sleets made it less. Lynch, the huntsman, here evinced 
his consummate fox-hunting skill; he made a wide cast ; and 
with his usual success—his fayourite. Driver made the hit; 
soon 
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soon the pack shewed they could hunt as well as run. Rey« 
nard having taken soil, crossed the Nanny-water ; the river 
was much swollen, but this was no obstacle to true sportsmen ; 
some of the horsemen were observed to make for Julianstown- 
bridge, but we saw no more of them. With the rapidity of 
lightning, the fox dashed through the domain of Bathygarth, 
forward to Corballis, scorning to try the open earth, aud swept 
away in a brilliant style over the Green Hills, forward to~ Gor- 
manstown ; thence to Kuocklingen, and with astonishisg~ re~ 
newed swiftness, scoured ‘along to Balbriggen ; here he tra- 
versed short. Words cannot describe, nor any but fox-hunt- 
ing sportsmen conceive, with what impetuous velocity he now 
flew from Ben Head. As he scoured along the extended 
plain, those gentlemen who still rode in had a perfect entapes. 
Poor Reynard being now severely pressed, mounted the high 
and craggy rocks which overhung the ocean, and gallantly 
plunged into the waves beneath, The hounds caught the 
view, they rushed after him; the sportsmen now approached, 
enveloped in smoke, their horses covered with foam ; never 
was there seen more determined and desperate riding; they 
moved like a whirlwind; the enthusiasm of hunting had 
reached its highest pitch; a noble struggle for precedency 
commenced to save the fox. Lynch, the huntsman, who first 
arrive, dashed from the precipice into the sea; like au 
electric shock, the impulse seized the huntsmen as they came 
up quick ; guick they followed his example. We observed 
Mr. T. Newcomen, Mr. R. Taudo, Mr. RK. M‘Guire, Mr. J. 
Chester,and Mr. James Gernon, most forward in this hazar- 
dous enterprize ; but Lieutenant Bell, of the 18th light dra- 
goons,and Mr. Arthur Newcomen, had the peculiar honour of 
rescuing poor Reynard. ‘The gentlemen all got on shore with- 
out injury. Thus ended this sharp chace‘of 18 miles, which 
was ruyin ap hour and 18 minutes. 








EVENING LANDSCAPE, 


Raper most ruffled temper, when emerging from the town, 
will subside into a perfect calm, at the sight of a wide- 
stretched landscape reposing in the twilight of a fine evening. 
It is then that the balm of peace settles upon the heart, unfet- 
ters the spirit, and elevates the soul to its Creator. [tis then 
that we behold the Parent of the Universe in his works; whea 
we see his grandeur in earth, sea, and sky; feel his affection 
in the emotions which they raise; and half mortal, half ethe- 
rialized, forget where we are, in the anticipation of what that 
world must be of which this lovely earth is merely a shadow. 


Vol. 51, S Answer, 
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Answer, by FT. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to T. Sher-will’s Rebus, inserted the 
26th of Nevember. 


OHANNA, if I right construe, 
Will bring your fair one’s name to view. 


*+* The like answer has been received from Caroline Caines, of Lions. 
Gate. 


J 
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Answen, hy 3. Pitman, yg Shepton Mallet, to 7, French’s Rebus, inserted the 
soth of December. 


TENEMENT from mortgage free 
Would be quite welcome unto me, 


fr A_ similar answer has been r:ceived from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal- 
let; J. W. of Charmouth; R. Glyde, of Chard; Caroline Caines, of 
Lion’s-Gate; F. Sherwill, at Plympton sehook; and J. Channon, jun. of 
Ottery. 
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Answer, by R, Glyde, of Chard, 10 ¥. W.’s Chanade, inserted December 10. 


Te glorious martyr held to view 
Excell’d in faith and patience too ! 
May we his heavenly: footsteps trace, 

And STKPHEN’s faith and God embrace. 


t*t We have received the like answerfrom Betsey Baker, and W. B. of 
Bridgewater; R. Gidley, jun. of Dean Prior; Claudius, of Yeovil ; Tho- 
mas Sherwill, of Plympton school; J. Browa, and J. Pitman, of Shepton 
Mallet; J. Kerby, of Helston; J. Strike, near Launceston; A. Keen, of 
Menhenniot; Caroline Caings, of Lion’s. Gate; J. Whitford, of St. Aus- 
tell; and J. Channon, jun. of Outery. 





4 REBUS, éy 7. Channanm, of Ottery. 


lowe of chair please to transpose, 
A foreign mountain you'll disclose. 





4 REBUS, dy Fobn Sirike, near. Launceston. 


| Ng prong first explain ; 

And then a verb, ye bards, retain; 
Next a conjunction you will shew ; 
Another preposition two; 

An interjection, Sirs, combine : 

My whole, a lover, then define. 





4 CHAARADE, by Caroline Caings, of Lion’s Gate. 
pPorions, bards, well-skill’d in lore, 


A well-known tree you will explore; 
Pomona’s treasure search, anc find 
My second will be then defin’d: 
These parts, when join’d, will bring to view 
A fruit llike.—Ye wits, adieu] 
6 POETRY:. 
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For the Werxty ENTERTAINER. 
RHAPSODY. 


P® EGNANT with song I seize the sleeping lyre, 
Yet undetermin’d what shall be my theme; 
Come lovely muse! my tardy mind insprre, 

And lead me thro’ some lov’d poetic dream. 


Oh backward turn my intellectual view! 

Then onwards trace the steps of childhood’s reign ; 
In sweet succession every scene renew, 

That bids me taste of happiness again, 


The fertile fields, in vernant grandeur dress’d, 
Nurtur’d by streams that playful naiads guide ; 

The balmy bowers where tepid zephyrs rest, 
And health reelines, contentment by her side. 


The smiling hills that with Parnassus vie, 
And dales that Pan with rural lustre crowns, 
Elysian prospect, pleasing to the eye, 
Which circumvest my natal cottage bounds. 


All hail the cot, and hail my kindred dear, 

Whom Heaven has taught in humble sphere te move ; 
To manhood rear’d by their parental care, 

Shall I forget their tenderness and love? 


Ideas hence! ungenial to my soul, 

While round my heart the vital tide shall glow, 
Tho” still reserv’d to share misfortune’s dole, 

To them my gratitude shall constant flow. 


How oft imagination opes her eye, 
And views them anxious, toiling thro’ the day! 
Ah! then dejection prompts the struggling sigh, 
O’erpow’rs the muse, and mars her varied lay, 


Thus when some minstrel, warbling in the vale, 
Hears a lone step that may intrusive stray, 

He stops amidst his sweet mellifluous tale, 
Expands his wings, and trembling soars.away. 


Oh! ye that own Golconda’s shining ore, 
And ev’ry good that bounteous nature lends ! 
Oh! spare a trivial portion from, your store, 
To those whose being on their toil depends. 





A. KYNE. 





A Mother's Prayer on the Birth of her Chiu, 


if ATE! blest mother’s first-born treasure, 
Offspiing of connubial love; 
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Nature owns no greater pleasure 
Than a parent’s feelings prove. 


Let me, while thy features viewing, 
Breathe to Heaven my fervent pray’r; 
Evy worldly thought subduing, 
i 


luke an interest for thee there. 


Not for riches, rank, or beauty, 
Shall my hopes ambitious rise ; 
More essential is the duty 
Which a Christian’s heart should prize.” 


May that cheek, now suft reposing 
On thy tender mether’s breast, 
Health and innocence disciosing, 
+ With modesty’s sweet tint be dress’d! 


May those lips, which as I’m pressing, 
Rival the carnativon’s hue, 

Ask betunes a heavenly blessi: g, 
And to virtue long be true! 


May those eyes, in slumber closing, 
Ne’er with tears repentant flow ; 

But a gen’rous heart disclosing, 
Weep a fellow-creature’s woe! 


May those hands, now soft and tender, 
ever grasp the bribe of shaine, 
Nor to vice assistance render, 
Branding with disgrace thy name! 


May that dimpling smile of pleasure 
Never with deceit be fraught ; 

Nor calm content, thy bosom’s treasure. 
Be by guilt or treach’ry bought! 


May those little feet nc’er ramble 
From that sure and glorioys rvad, 

Which, tho’ fene’d with thorn and bramble, 
Leads thee to a bourteous God! 


May thy parents live to guide thee, 
Step by step, to virtue’s shrine, 
And no blessing be denied thee, 
While an upright heart is thine! 
? E. T. 





QUATORZAIN.—TO THE SUN. 


ITHHOLD thy beams, thou radiant orb of day! 
For unto woe ill-suited is thy power; 

I rather choose Diana’s paly ray, 

And midnight’s lonely, philosophic hour: 
For as the paragon of worth is fled, 

No more th’ enticements Of existence charm ; 
Ah! vainly now thou shin’st (for she is dead!) 

On me; or striv’st my tortures tu disarm! 
Dispense thy lustre on some happier swain, 

Whom fortune favours with beuignant smile; 
Seek such ws sorrow never taught to ’plain, 

Og such as sensual witcherics beguilef 
Yes! they adore thy salutary gleams3 

But I the mulduess of the moon's wan beams! 
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